FABLES AND FOLK-LORE

is indeed astonishing (vide Qesterley's notes in his German
version of Baital Pachisi; Garqin de Tassy in Journal des
Savans, 1836, p. 415 ; Dr. Kohler, 'Orient und Occident1 vol.
II).   One of the most remarkable of these coincidences is fur-
nished by the story of the "Dog and the Sparrow" in Grimm's
collection, as compared with an Episode in the Baital Pachisi,
viz.  The Story of the Nautch-Girl and the Parrot'.   In both,
a bird vows to bring about the ruin of a human being; in
both,' the bird is the helper and  avenger of   the   innocent
against wanton injury; and in both, the destruction of the
guilty is the result of their own voluntary acts. (For a Russian
variant of the "Dog and the Sparrow," see Gubernatis, "Zoo-
logical  Mythology," ii.  268).    It is impossible to question
the real identity of these two stories and it is hardly credible
that one could have been invented apart from the other.    It
was impossible that the leading idea should of itself suggest
to a Hindu and a Teuton that the  avenger should be a
bird and that the wrong-doer should punish himself and
should seal his doom by swallowing his prosecutor or by
at  least  thinking  that  he  was devouring him.   There is
no room here for any other argument.   A series of incidents,
such as these, could never have been thought out by two
brains, working apart from each other;  and we are driven
either to admit that at least the machinery by which the
result was   to be brought about had  been devised before
the separation, or to maintain that the story has in one
case or the other been imported bodily.   But the supposition
that the stories had been transmitted laterally, is tenable
only on the further hypothesis, that in every Aryan land,
from   Eastern   India  to  the   Highlands   of Scotland,  the
folklore   of  a   country has  had  its  character determined
by the literature of the written books, that  in every land
have handled the stories introduced from other countries
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